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sparing neither expense nor effort. He wrote in local papers fiercely 
denouncing the Newtonian system and all who held it to be true 
Epithets were used and charges made which no man has a right to 
employ or make against those who simply differ in opinion or con* 
viction. I wrote complaint ngly of the style of advocacy he had 
adopted: and endeavoured to show him that as the world had 1 een 
educated to believe in the Newtonian philosophy as true and satisfac- 
tory, it was our duty to treat such educated conditions with respect 
and consideration. That we must seek to uneducate or educate afresh 
and not to denounce ami abuse. And I here take the opportunity of 
earnestly advising nil the converts to the Zetetic Philosophy to treat 
their opponents as at least equally sincere and honor die as them- 
selves. It is the first duty of an advocate to be respectful patient, 
free from ah special pleading and calmly reliant upon rho force of 
truth plainly and solcum/ presented. It should ever be borne in 
mind that all men wish to ho right in their clu. notions. They do 
not wilfully cling to error. If they appear to do so ir will be 
found that, however false their opinions may bo in reality they at 
least appear to be true, or they could not be eoosci; nSomh defended. 
Men arc often stupid enough in refining to listen to evidence tor 
opinions contrary to their own, and muny there are who 3re inca* 
pah la of strict logical ren.soi ing. who cannot trace clients to their 
legitimate causes, and who are uuubie to follow out die sequences 
of die evidence presented, buck pi ople are ofro . more i roo h!e*orue and 
obstinate in discui'don than those who are uifted witl higher degrees 
of mental power. Evidence appears to have little weight with them, 
and any change of ctw^i* cion seems ro Li* the result of some acciden- 
tal impression, rath t ilian the direct effect of a reasons g p'*cc..*s« : but 
until that evidence has p*. icira:* i and changed their •• Inds fhev are 
to he considered us equal to ourselves in every worthy • iuiracteristic. 
Any other course is pc sccative, unjust, and injurious t > the cause it is 
intended to serve 

I deeply regret that, as in many other instances, rho advice I 
ga vo was not regarded ; an uninistakeable and unfri- cJl defiance 
arose. For sever:! ’eeks our correspond* .me was su* pom! d. a. id 1 was 
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length I was startled by reading in the daily and weekly newspapers 

the following announcement: — 

ims in*, si offered .t!id accepted on rte result id a 

sciectii o investigt Ron as t< wh< 

water level or convex. U he challenge was made by Hsiii'j-deit, 
of Swindon, and has been creepfed by a fellow* of the Roy a ! Geo- 
graphical f'. oi LoikIo'l I tie i,0* 10£. bus oeen bulged »vi 
Coutts's, and tie survey is to ] ’ v Katie befvnr he 13th of March, in 

th* 1 cm mi tv of t V-mbridi^e. ; .he editor of sm old - 1 sirdldiel Hondoii 
♦* 

paper has been chosen umpire • •• . i*ti party nanus a reierce. Much 

interest in li i decision is lent by -lie ininancnibh advoeal's 01 tin* 

Newtonian and Copernican theory of the rotumiy and revolution 

of the earth, which Mr. Mam p den idHrms to be a downright fiction 

find a fraud, in T he iace of ail the philosophy sn l science of the 

t nilcd Khvoio*::.’ Shcrly aiterwards wiv attention was drawn to 
* • • 

an article in “ The Field ” of March 5lh, 1870, front which the 
following is uj. extract 

“ EXPERIMENTAL PRO‘>V OF THE fiOUTL?NDTT\ OF 

OUR EARTH, 

{£ For some tears a cor respondent >f a provincial ournal, signing 
himself Pu«il!ax. J> has attorn pled to icv'ur the long-exploded theory 
that the etirdi on winch v< uvo >?> a plane and that, <' Inic tin Ao>th 
Polo is in the- centre of Lids great flat, thy South is not a point, hut a 
margin of he, which n? the tosc obstacle v an exploring party reach- 
ing the edge. The theory is so opposed to numberless facts well 
known :o scientific men, that no member of the latter class has until 
row, as far as we know, thought it worth confuting ; but— whether 
from this cause, or from its novelty, or from iis inherent truth, it 
matters not — the fact remains that “ Parallax has obtained a 
numerous following, and among others a gentleman of the name of 
Hampden, residing at Swindon. So convinced is he of the existence 
of this plane, tint be has tor some time offered to test it experiment- 
ally. nrd to risk £500 *>n the result, on condition that a siniilai sum 
«• / 

is also deposited by the opposite side. For a time no one thought of 
taking up the cudgels, but at length Mr. A. M allace, a fellow oi the 
lloyal Geographical Society, thinking if desirable to disabuse the 
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minds of the diciples of {t Parallax " of this fallacy, a.*? he assumes it 
to be, offered to comply with Mr. Hampden's conditions, bv proving* 
the convexity of the surface of a length of water (six miles) by ocular 
demonstration ; and for this purpose £**100 aside have boon deposited 
in our hands, the whole sum to bo handed over either to 31 r. Hampden 
or Mr. Wallace, according to the success or failure of the latter in 
proving the disputed convexity. v 

I wrote enquiring as to the nature of the experiments to be made 
and the place and time and persons concerned in the matter; but 
could got no information. T was kept in entire ignorance of dm 
whole affair until it was over. I could not out. tool that this was 
altogetln ; injudicious on the part of Mr. Hampden and bis referee, 
... 'cry u : . lj o public. 

Cooiincr justicr ought to have suggested to Them that no suck 
attempt to sei.de so in ; o. lam a matter should hs.vc been made 
without an invitation to the author to be preset . Wore especially 
should fhi*' have been 'lone when it i.** Known that both 3fv. Hampden 
and Mr. Carpenter were literary, and not scientific gentlemen. They 
knew little ov nothing of the nature of the nisiruDii nts employed in 
the experiments, and became literally tic helpii s Hcnnis of their 
more philosophical amt piacti opp-uicms. What could be more 
unwise than for Mr. Hampden to deposit the sum >t £‘->»)0 against t lie 
same amount from Mr. YVall.tce, mV. thee to allow Mr. Wallace to 
dictate hi> own expci im. nt and to use and manipulate his own instru- 
ments ^ In such a procedure con mon sense and practical justice were 
ignored. The only proper plan would have been ior both gentlemen to 
stand aside, and allow two distinctly and separately engaged Purvey- 
ors to take the love! ol the water; the referees noting ;he result, and 
rise particulars afterward' given to the umpire But even then it 
was the duty of these geir I mien *• first * , ;pcat the experiments which 
t had made and published in my work, in which a c pages 10 to Jd 
the following account occurs ; — 

“ If the earth is a globe there cannot lie a question that, however 
irregular ir form the Itnnl may be, lb* tester must nave a convex **tr» 
face ; and U 3 the difference between i lit.* true and *i]»par at level, or the 
degree *.f curvature would bo 8 inches in one mile (statute measure), 
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and in every succeeding mile 8 inches multiplied by the square of - ,p> - 
distance, there can ho no ditiiculty m detecting eituer its actual 
existence or its proportion. Experiments made upon the sea have, 
been objected to on account of it? constantly changing tidal altitude, 
and the existence of banks and channels which produce currents, 
1 crowding* of waters, and other irregusari lies. Standing water has 
therefore been selected, and many important experiments nave been 
made, the most simple of which is the following: — In the County 
of Cambridge there is nu artificial river or canal, culled he ‘ Ohi 
Bedford.’ It is upwards of twenty miles in length, and passes in a 
straight line through that part of the fens culled the ‘Bedford Level. 
The water is neatly stationary, often entirely so, and throughout 
i's entire length has no interruption from locks or water gates ; so 
that it is in every respect, well adopted for ascertaining whether any 
and what amount of convexity really exist-. A boat with a flag 
standing five feet above the water was directed to sail from u place 
called ‘ Weithf/s Dam ? (a well known ferry passage^, lo another 
place called : ^Velncj Bridge/ These two points are six statute 
miles apart. The observe! : with a good telescope, was seated in the 
water, with ,Lc eye not exceeding eight inches above the surface. 
The flag end the boat were dearly visible throughout the whole distance ! 
as shown in the following diagram. 



p,.» i 

• • * • 


6 STATUTE MILES. 
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“ From this experiment it was concluded th.at flic water did not 
decline from the Hue of sight / As the altitude of the eye of the observer 
Mas only eight inches, the highest point, or ihe horizon, or summit of 
the arc, would be it one mile from the place of observation ; from 
which point the surface of the water would curvate downwards, and 
at the end of the remaining five miles would he lG feet 8 inches 
below the horizon / The top of the flag, being o feet high, would 



have sunk gradual! r out of and at the end of the -ix miles 

would have been 1 1 feet 8 inches belctv the eye hue ! 1 
This will be rendered clear by the diagram. 

Fig. :• 
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VT ill? position of the observer, S the flag-stall six miles away, 
and n tbo veiling homon 

1 i’oin this oh^nafmu it fid! >v.*s that the sur ace i fsiaiidhig water 
i- not convey, and therefore tiiat die Evth U not a (Hob*. ! On die 
contrary this simple: experiment is all ^allk ie;it to demonstrate that 
the surface of rhe v, 4 i : h nu d* i to the 1« *e of sijjbt and is therefore 

4 

Jl-j. bontfd : and that the earth cannot possibly be other 4 hail a 

Plane!” 

After such an account .is ;h, above oat« been published, and ,h 
both Mr. II .. - M pouter were, in a pra itica! 

sense, perfectly i goo rail- of die whole matter, having never tried such 
experiments but r< lied entirely on tl e statements made in my work'-’ 
to agree ' • make any other kind of experiment without having first 
tested the truth of ny statement asabov given, was, to say the least, 
unfriendly, very foolish, unjust, and logical h irregul u Tiie most 
*itnnh> and decisive should alwuvs be first enq. loved, and then nmile 
use of to test and r:c ! if the more complicated. ~M : r own Ion *r ex- 

•" 4 m O 

perience as an experimental investigator lias proved to me that how- 
eve] complicated and couth ding may be the more systems and opinions 
of men, the great principle* and muths ol nature art always simple 
and consistent. It is tlmrefoiv imperative that in ever}' enquiry after 

* “ Mr C i:t< n?er i\*a? crijr' n 1 ro .* a • 1 i >» *». * <-•* onestinn. o» which 

4 SO 4 4 I 

he and h:s principal (Mr, HjmptJcn' professed to ia; practically ignorant." — 
f /»./►/, 4*4 uteb »C, 1370. 
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truth, the simpICFt possible Ricans should first be adopted. Had 
Jlossi's* and »• iii »cc conferred •*' j tt • ^ or invited me i*j t <* ik .0 

part in their operations, I could have s’ own and satisfied them tin ; 
what they proposed to do and t he instruments they were abotAto employ 
as well as their mode ot application, were hi every sense unsuitable 
for the object they had in view, and c-"uid not lead to definite- nml 
r.atisfaetory results. Was t here any justice in pretending to test the 
truth of n»y teaching? by any other method titan that o repeat : ng the 
experiments which i. had made, and tne particulars oi which I had 
published to the world ? Were Mr. Wallace and his referee Dr. 
Cot. ichor in preparing and carrying out their peculiar and special 
operations, end neglecting to lest my statements, doin? that which they 
c;m!d approve if done ’ y others towards themselves? Was it not tlu* 
duty of Mr. Hampden and his referee Mr, • arpenter to insist upon 
the experiments ib -scribed in my work being repeated ? Ih fore agree- 
ing to any oilier course were liioy not bound n h-.uior, as geurk-.uen, 
saying nothing oi iiie friendly feeling which might have been expected 
from their recent conversion to li;c “ Zetetic Astronomy,’ to have 
informed me ot their intent ions find to have, invited mo to take part 
in their proceedings? Their not having done so was «o in v seif 
individually n. m edics? insult ; towards the public an unwarrantable 
deception — a mockery — a mnkc-beheve of a sincere desire to set tle 
uti important question: and to tbe cause of truth and progress an 
iU-COnccivcd, injurious retardation. There never was an instance 
where in deed and in truth it could have been more justly sifid “save 
me from my friends/* For their folly and injustice they have had 
to forfeit live hundred pounds, but the opposite pi ny have not fairly 
received it. All concerned were the victims of self-imposed instru- 
mental deception. All were evidently ignorant of the possible be- 
haviour or reading of the telescope and the spirit level when applied in 
the way they had mutually agreed upon. This will be seen by a very 
brief examination of the report of their proceeding which appeared 
in the “ f'itid of March 2(J, I£#0, and referred tom a. leading 1 article 
In the sanie number by the Editor who was also umpire in the case. 
!’he E litor savs: — 

f * In the remarks which we ventured to make on the -Jth inst., we 
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endeavoured as far as possible to state exactly wha; Mr. Wallace 
engaged to prove, namely, that by fixing three discs at equal distances, 
1*2 feet from the surface of this level, cno being at each end and the 
third in the middle ; according to the received theory, the middie 
u se ought to range o feet (in round numbers) above the level of 
die terminal discs; while Mr. Hampden risks his £500 on the 
assumption that the tiirec will range in a straight line.” 

From the above it will be seen that three discs were to have been 
used, one immediately near to the telescope, one in the middle, or 
three miles from the elescope, and one at the end of six miles. Now 
clearly the conditions of the experiment were not carried out ! At the 
end of six miles instead of a disc an oblong iiag was placed : a dice 
was erected in the middle position only! and nothing whufectr was 
fixed rinse t> the tcUscjpt : Thus the agreement »v.is completely 

violated. Those who suggested and those who were :<ii\ and care- 
Ies>’v present, and agreed to such a procedure, were alike gir u\ - 
i > blame. The very life of a great cause was at stake. The wager of 
t wice five hundred pounds, even if the puzzled heads of die wa^erers 
ha«l been thrown in, were as nothing in value compared with the im- 
portance of ihe isu* stion to be decided : and the leas that utudii to 
be saiil is. that, w cry man connected with the opeml.ons was 
entirely nnut for the dug . Had a disc 12 feet, or any other altitude 
been placed close to the tdescoy ; another of exar dy tl. same i .ke 
at die ilistanue of three miles, and a third of the same character and 
altitude at the end of die she miles, and the telescope placed 
immediately close to ami the li;. -of-sight directed over the fir st di:^* 
the conditions of the agreement would have been proper!, fulfilled 
and the result would have proved ihe water surface to have been 
etjuiiii . -.<ni i. iyiii «.:n; li !ic*oi- sight throughout ihe v/hc !e distance of 
six miles. Let any one select a long row of lamps of equal altitude, 
and or; tru y hum mtal ground. Let him elevate himself until he is 
a tel •• just . tv the firs lamp; on : cting it 

alung ihe whole row he will find that the linc-oi-sight will pass 
at tic* *;itu< ;U <i * #’ ver ouch himo to lire end jlir* scries ■ 

but if t him ignore one half the lamps immediate! v nearest to him. 
nut; so piece the telescope that he must observe the last oi ranlieaf 
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lamp, and he will see all the intemnmg lamps standing zhovs the 
linc-of-sigbi — the nearest xo him apparently Hie hig: ost, and the 
decree of elevation more or less according to the power of the 
telescope. This Is precisely the case of the first observation man,* 
hy the gentlemen who so strangely risked their money and .heir 
ficientifie reputation on the result ! Frcm the careless and logically 
dishonest manner in which fins experiment w;.r couducteu, the ag" ■ 
ment broken, the most essential condition neglected, the whole matter 
falsified as compared with xheir published programme, it js clear 
that the recipient of the prize ot £ 500 is not honestly in its possession. 
The moiie\ was neither won nor iost. Jtie race 'a as not iu t $ ihe 
experiment agreed upon was not tried, and therefore the slakes should 
b. j . returned. So for nothing was prove 1 except the childish care- 
ii ssres'. of r ‘te oocrutor*. 

The second experiment, that. with the spirit-level, was equally 
valueless in determining the form of the suviace or ce wiuet . as v, h 
I -* seen from the follow ing representation and report taken iron: :i The 
Field” of March 2Glb, 1*70. 

< 3 . Diagram showing what was seen In the telescope of a 

si?. teen-in cii Trouithton ievtd, accurately adjusted auu pjacou m the 
same position and heigh* above the water as the large achromatic.” — 




«m>t/ rw/;' l 


ry 


In this experiment there was die omission oi an important memcot, 
<ts in the observation made with the large telescope, viz. a disc close 
to the spirit level. It had been agreed that tnere should be three 
signals, one at each end of the six miles of canal, anti one in the 
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middle. But only ticc were employed ! AV hat could le the motive of 
Mr. Wallace in thus leaving out one of the three signals and that one 
the most important ? It is useless to say that the third signal was the 
spirit-level or the telescope, because i; had been distinctly decided 
that llirt ?* objects should he fixed at the sam* altitude above the wa*er 
and three miles apart ; and that they were to be observed through 
the telescope of the spirit-level, whether they ranged in a straight line 
or gradually declined from the cross-hair of the instrument; therefore 
the instrument (the spirit-lev 1) was intended to have been used in 
addition to the tlrec signals. It was absolutely necessary that three 
signals should be fixed. It had been seen and admitted to be 
necessary. It was agreed th:? r it should be done: and yet ir was not 
done ! Only two signals were fixed : and is right that these who 
suggested the omission. or who et dected f o carry our the conditions 
previously agreed upon, should b- made to sec ih:w by so • mg th«*v 
caused iV* whole of their proceedings to he \ erU worthless ; besides 
laying hemsebes 0 ; n to disagree ’Mr charges ox improbity The 
third hi;} omitted figual proju dv placed would 1m* e given n certain 
detcrniina.io:: to tho lii»e-of-s:.Jit which conic h.;v Leon used :»& a 
>r. •*» dodiurui «. or onmtuzr both in fa< I and in amount, from the 
‘ooiu* oi oh** -wmion. 

4 

But i t us examine the cas-: as it stands, and a , it is represented in 

• . - • spiri at if 

t( levelled : ’ which means that, if ike earth U a globe, the axis of 
the telescope was iu right angles to Urn direction of gravity or the 
immediate radius v>i‘ the earth. The line-of sight indicated by the 
cross-hair 'see:: in the diagram) was lh -v fore a fangvi>L j'rom ibis 
tan gem. • ?• from the cro 3-hair, the- top of die npp-'r disc dioald have 
sun!-: six feet. It is known (by prei on - men ■ moment) that the two 
d r -cs oj: the first signal poie, .thr-'e miles a. ay, \v ercjlur fiet apart . 
h’uiv f wo take a pair of com passe?, or a scale of «?<aud parts, and 
in ensure the apparent space between the centres of the two discs as 
they auteur in the diagir.i i. « .-'.haF liud thorn to lc two-sixteenths 

of* an iron apart. 1.’ here jo: j tv*o-r xter-nths represent previously 

-i e-r of tour /.v ■*. V f,v run -t: fi < me: a of tho upper 

disc, to i ‘ ri-o-.--l-.fi r and i: will be tbinn'i to be one *isrcei)th of 
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an inch, which only represents a fail of hen /eel; but i t the earth 
is a sphere of 2";,000 siatuie miles in circumference, tho fall it: three 
’ such miles would be six / <-. f Here ion, if the top of the upper disc 
appearing to ha b» low t he crosshair is U/ en to r pr„ . w.i the down 
wanl cm vaunt: of the water there is an error i’i the reading and 
appearance of four feet. 

Again, if wo measure the. distance between the centre of the I :\vcj 
disc and (he centre of die white flog or signal on the bridge, wo fir \ 

t 

it to ho one-and-a-half-eixtcenrh of an inch, representing there feet. 
Now as previously dcmoitstrah'id. from the known distance apart of 
the two discs, ou< -sixteenth of an inch represents tho actual space of 
two feet, an t iho centre of the while flu::, or farthest signal, on the 
bridge, h u t in ue than : ve-sixueuths of an h* •!: below the cro< - 
hair, it is thus represented as being only ten U t below the Tange: 
or linc-cd-syghfc : bat the cm -auire in six statute miles would be* 
twenty-four J'cet* !/«•> that if the appearance in the iii ld of view, as 
given in diagram fig. o, is taken to represent the downward -urva- 
lure of the watt in die canal, there is a demonstrable error or 
deficiency of r. • n-.dxL-< mbs o! a inch, rt j.rcsciitlrog in pine! ice 
fourteen feel ! The t»n!v aitoroaii vc is that the emth, it ,1 •jh. ’Sc 
at nil, js very much larger than luts hitherto been atiinued I 
Demonstrably liicn the appearances in the telescope of the spirit-level 
cannot l»e taken 10 represent deelin. lion oi ihe surface ( f ho w.ttor j 
and it th. observer-' will only bs wise enough to gather »-xi.M*rit*nce 
from failure, and wisdom J’roui cxj.wrien =•* , th(v will never again 

7 I 

attempt to decide so important a question as that of the earth’s 
convexity or non-con vexi tv by the use of such ail instrument as ;i 
** Trau ghtou's spirit-level/* If they had employed a good Theodolite 

it woij^^^fcjbc. u better, because t!ie appearances could have been, 
somewhat tested and rectified by taking the dip ” or angle sub- 


tended by the apparent depression to the several signals. As it 
is wo must seek some other explanation of the appearances given 
hi the diagram. Every scientific surveyor of large experience 
knows that the very best theodolites and spirit-levels require very 
careful adjustment, that they are all liable to error from various causes, 
*iz. coUimatioii , paruUax, refraction , aberration, sphcrica : confm icn t and 
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chromatic dispersion ; and that when adjusted in the most perfect man- 
ner possible, there will still he minute errors in distances of a few hun- 
dred yards. In a work entitled {i A Treatise on Mathematical Instru- 
ments,” by J. R Heather, M.A., of the Royal Military College, 
Woolwich, published by Weale, High Holborn, elaborate directions 
are given for examining, correcting and adjusting the collimation &<?., 
and at page 103 these directions are concluded by the following 
words, “ the instrument will now be in complete practical adjust- 
ment, for any distance not exceeding ten chains, the maxim tun 
error being only r^th of a foot.” 

The principal instrumental error is that of collimation, or slight 
divergence from the true axis of the eye : and as this might easilv 

w I * c v 

amount to 75-jth of a foot in ten chains (*220 yards,) in the most perfect 
instrument when manipulated by the most experienced surveyors, we 
see at once the cause of the appearance in the diagram fig. 3. The 
top of the disc on the signal pole, three miles away, appears to be ore- 
sixteenth of an inch below the crosshair. The centre of the signal 
dag placed against the bridge, six miles away, is five-sixteenth.- of an 
inch below the cross-hair. It has already been shown that these 
distances below the cross-hair are not such as could have appeared 
from downward curvature in the water. It 13 now demonstrable, 
that they were the result of inevitable collimation or unavoidable 
divergence of the pencils of light pn-sing through the glasses of the 
instrument : and as we have seen by the quotation from Mr. Heather’s 
work, this divergence cannot be prevented, and might amount in the 
most perfect instruments to j~ih of a foot in 220 yards, how much 
greater would it be in distances of three and six miles? Now as the 
collimation or optical divergence was only p 6 tli of an inch in three 
mites, and p 6 ths in six miles, it necessarily follows that the instrument 
used was a very good one, and that the utmost care had hee-i exercised 
t/* its adjustment. The unavoidable instrumental errors were indeed 
so minute that if a hundred additional observations had been made, 
so far as appearances were concerned, they might never again have 
given such perfect results. 

The folly and injustice with which ail the parties connected with 
these observations have ha been charged, consisted in dieir having 
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agreed to rely v, pen such appearances, without knowing llicir actual 
cause, or not being able to give them their proper interpretation ; and 
in so persistently and unaccountably leaving out one of the three signal 
poles in both experiments. It is painful to hear the remarks which 
are made, on every Land, respecting the conduct of Mr. Wallace and 
Dr. Coulcher in acting so very suspiciously. Again and again have 
the expressions been heard, “ they knew their game,” “ they deter- 
rained to win the money, and ‘ cooked their case ’ accordingly.” Their 
having thus acted has certainly rendered it difficult to oefend thorn. 
The thought of such scientific gentlemen having been actuated by any 
other than the most honorable motives ought not to be to. crated : 
yet from their strangely unscientific procedure the suspicion is 
not un-natural : and there is ouly one way of successfully destroy- 
ing it: viz. their acceptance of the invitation given at page 10, 
the use of their large Achromatic Telescope in the manner there 
indicated ami their agreeing to stand by the consequences. The 
charge rests upon MV. Hampden and Mr. Carpenter for not insisting 
upon a repetition of the telescope-and-boat experiment described at 
page *5, fig. 1, and neglecting to invite or confer with the author 
as the originator of all such observations, and the Founder of 
the “ Zetetic Astronomy ” erected upon the results. Had this been 
done all the confusion and ill feeling which have arisen, as well as 
the misappropriation of the wager, and the very awkward position 
in which the Editor of the Field must have found himself when 
called upon to act as umpire in the c<;se might ha» been piC'Or.ieJ. 
He was required to decide an Important question, not Loin un- 
questionable results, but from optical appearances only : and as 
these were not understood, and therefore neither challenged nor 
allowed for, he could not have done otherwise than hand over the 
one thousand pounds to Mr. Wallace. But as the principal points in 
.he agreement were' not carried out— both parties being at fault; 
and as the positions of the signals were only apparent and had really 
no connection with the question at issue, the five hundred pounds 
ought to be. returned to Mr. Hampden, and the whole affair looked 
upon as a “ drawn battle as a contest, the conditions of which 

were not fid filled. 



As Jong ago as 1838 I made a number of observations on tlie old 
d 0 iinji • ?oon found the necessity of specially studyln 
tiie structure and peculiarities of -ill the different kinds of levclliu 
instruments; and many times since that period have taken part in 
‘ '■ 1 xperiuients with some oi 

nccis c» the da}. In on tho experiments in which I have been 
thu? engaged 1 have been able to stale before-hand— to predicate, 
wdiat appearances would bo observed in the field of view, and in 
almost every instance have satisfied the operators that what they saw 
ivas simply the admitted unavoidable peculiarities* of the hi-trurncnts, 
ar, d not indications of tho carries rotundity. So important is this 
explanation that I deem it right to odor to the reader a simple 
demonstration, Lk i:im Srd a pwee of grout .l— t.-rracc, p route, 
nude, line o* railv. i . or cmhanku:. ” ». wide); - t ijl be nerfocclv 
jiorizon'al fur, say, five huuuicd vartis. Let a signal sto' r five feet 
hig 1 bo crec«*‘tl at cri cm!. and j thocidoiifc *r -j tm-iovei .ixou and 
• d t< 1 dtit th v 1 


ie 


fo:r of the signal will thej K seen :• little helon th- cross hair, 
although jl i.ns ihc i unit! actual tiilitmh md stand** upon the *:inn; 
horizontal fomidation. Tf the position of the signal stall’ and the 
u'jurit-levei be then reversed the same result wid fol’ow. Another 
prooi wi i no tounu m the following experiment ; Select any nro- 
MonTory, , ?cr, lighthouse-gallery. <>r small island ; atsd. at a con- 
siderable altitude, place a smooth block of wood or ttone of anv 

m 9 

magnitude. Let this be “ levelled.' 7 If then tho observer will 
place h*s> eye close to tin.* block and look along its surface towards 
f he sea lie will find that t!i»> linc-of-sight v* il’ touch uho 1 stant horizon. 
Now let any number of spirit-levels, or theodoli 

•lad acca. o . -J uu *d ; and «L will be fbuud d it ia every one of 

mi 

thorn the same sea- h or • /.on will appear in *he Held oi' vi r*w consider- 
ably folate the cross-hair. Tims proving that the telescopic or instru- 
mental reading? arc not the same as those of flic nuk :d eye. 

The above illustration will b, sell more striking if H s.ircnu tube, 
iv T ; ton t lenses or glasses ol any kind, be l ' Invell* <{ and diri*cti*d 
towards fl»e ea*i>ori* u. On iookiig thr-ugh it, tin. »u<‘face oi’ the 
water will appear jo ascend to nearly the centre or the opui end or 
“ held of view/ 7 as shown in fig. *i ; IT 11 the* jea-liorizou 


be bn 
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F*. 4- 


Ft;j. 5. 




ably leluw «b». cross-hair or cut tie of ti.o tube, as repi't-ented ir; 

% 5 : — 

C C {* C the hori/.outal a? a! vertical cross-hairs, II H the sea* 
horizon, some distance below 0 C This depression below the cross- 
hair is found to he greater as the altitude of the observer and there- 
fore ihe di-t.mee of u.-a horiz -a hc;ca* t ~: which is precise! \ iW 
phenomenon observe: :o the field- of- view of the spirit- level repre- 
sented in •>. d, page 0. where the uag signal 00 the bridge, being 
the furthest- an y, appears lowest and lower tiian the disc on the sigiuil 
pole — which is oi.1t hr.:f the distance. I'hc op cf the bridge in tig. .‘i, 
may be compared *0 tl.e horizon IT H in tig. 5. 

Thus the apparent depression of ibe horizon dn*. •_!». the htflueuee 
of the I. u>es winch eoiuiitute a telescopic levelling hia'ruirieiii Is 
visibly the *U)iK\ and arises fruit: he sains cans? as the apparent 
depression of the signals observed in the experiment on tie Bedford 
canal. 

On repeating the above-named experiments and seeing with his 

°wn eyes the actual results, the practical observer cannot fail to be 

satisfied that when distant objects are seen below the cross-hair of an 

°ptical instrument like the spirit-level, the cause is simply aberrance of 

tiyht or “ wandering of the eve-line from the true line, or axis of 
• . 

v?;, on, in passing through the glasses or lenses of the telescope: and 
*‘“t because • :*aily depressed in consequence of 'Inclination or curva- 
lUl ‘c from die line-of-sight. lie nee all such appearances are entirely 
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out of place and valueless in connection with the subject of the earth's 
tiue form and magnitude. 

These very simple experiments will satisfy the observer that there 
is in everv such instrument more or less divergence of tb* i; tia 
of-sigkt 5 and thar however small the amount— perhaps inappreciable 
in short distances— it is necessarily considerable in several miles. Jj e 
will then be fully satisfied that what was seen on the Bedford 
Canal by Messrs. Hampden, Wallace, Carpenter and Coulcher, was 
not the convexity of standing water, but telescopic aberration, and 
instrumental “ error of collbnationf This will again be rendered 
dear and certain by such an experiment as going into the water of 
the canal with a telescope and observing a receding boat with a 
flag affixed, for the distance of six miles, a* represent *d in P«r 1 

' * o* * | 

page d. In such an observation instrumental error will be neutral, 
h'cd and the surface of the water proved * ev-md aii doubt or cavil j 0 
f >t: horizontal. 

On seeing the reports of the referees L*i the '*• Field ” oi March 
-GtL, ami the editoriui article in the samr numbo**, 1 letermiued to visit 
the scene ol theii optratkcis and to make s* me experiment or h ( 
vatioo so simple in character that no possible doubt as to its value in 
deciding the question at issue eculd be raised. T !ef r Loudon on 
Tuesday Corning last, April otli, IS iO, and arrived at the old liedford 
Sluice Bridge at twelve o'clock. The atmosphere was remarkably 
clear auc the sun was shining brightly upon the bridge and the 
objects around it. I immediately made the following 

• e 

measurements: - 


Height of Arch 

»j ,, Siuice Outer 1 1 . . . * , 

„ ,, Abutments 

i) «• Bottom oi notice board i or table < 
of rules for navi^atin ? the l-iver^ j 
Length of ditto . . 

* •• »• •« 

Width of ditto 

at wool 

» • • . . . i 


it. 

1 A. 


m. 

8 

8 


O Q 

o o 


G 6 


/ J, 


i) 


o 

w 

2 


Abutment . . 


G 
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I ihen obtained assistance and had the turf boat worked into the 
middle of the canal. A good telescope was then directed along die 
water and immediately the arch way of Weluey Bridge came dis- 
tinctly into view, J saw through the arch, and for a considerable 
distance beyond it. If the earth ;s a Globe of £5,000 miles circum- 
ference, the convexity of the water between Bedford and Welney 
Bridges, the distance being G statute nib??, would he such, that 
allowing 2 miles for the altitude of the observer’s eye (30 inches), the* 
remaining 4 milus would curvate from the summit of the arc of 
water JO feel 8 inches. The highest part of the area of Welney 
bridge is 7 feet , so that the top of the arch should have been :> feet 
10 inches below the iiue-of right. Whereas not only the top ot the 
arch, but the springs and abutments were distinctly visible. Therefore 
the surface ol the water w-u not convex, but perfectly horizontal' 

A train of several empty turf boats had just previously entered 
the canal from the river 0“ : e ; and was about proceeding to Ramsey 
in Huntingdonshire. I am Hired with the captain io place the lowest 
or shallowest boat the last in the train, and to take ms on to Welney 
Bridge. The telescope was placed on the lowest, part ui the stern . 
and was exactly 18 inches above the water. The SbJco gate 5 feet 
8 ruches high : the turf boat from which I had made the observation 
to Welney Bridge, *2 feet 6 inches high, and tbe whire notice board, 
G feet 6 inches high, were all before me. The sun was shining 
btron^lv unon them : the a?r was exceeding ! y stsll and t car ; and tiie 
surface of ti e water “ smooth as a molten mirror ; ?> sc that every- 
thing was extremely favourable /or observation, A i’15 p.xn the 
train of boats started for Weinoy, the objects above named wt-re 
plainly visible as the boats receded, ano. were kept m view .luring 
the whole distance ; as represented in fig 6, T the telescope and II 
the notice board. 



F'g. e. 
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On reaching Wciney Bridge I made very careful and 
repeated observations and finding several men upon the banks 
of the canal I called them to look through the telescope. They 
all saw distinctly the v.hitc board and the sluice gate, and the black 
turf boat moored near them. Now the telescope being 18 inches 
above the water the lir.e-of-sight would touch the horizon at 1 mjl e 
and a half away — if the ■water is convex; the curvature ot the 
remaining 4 miles and a half would be 13 feet (3 inches: hence the 
turf boat would have been ] 3 feet : the top of the sluice gate 7 f c <-t 
'0 inches, and the bottom of the white notice board 7 feet heloto 
tie horizon , as shewn in fig. 7, T the telescope, H the horizon, and 
B the notice board. 

fir. 7» 


h 


■ ' '' - - - ■ ’ ,, 


n was r.A so; aid the unavoidable conclusion is that the 
surface «J standing scaler is not convex, but horizontal. 

Previous to te aving London it had been suggested ttr me that 
tlie names and addresses of several person* should be obtained 
certifying to the observations whicli had been made. This I did ; but 
recollecting that many years previously T had obtained formal 
certiorates Iroin respectable persons in the locality ; and that when 
th.we document* were referred to in proof of my statements, it wai 
:-ai». I nr t. no evidence exited that they were genuine — ** they might 
i >,: lingeries” Li., See. I resolved not to publish thc-m. I considered 
it would give u: ;re dignity and certainty to the cause of truth, to 
make and describe tat* simplest possible experiments : to refer to 
fixed well dmo .v n objects, which wore .-elected for observation, and 
to formally ciiaOciige the scientific world to visit the locality and 

w 

• O nukf* cbijtt vstiirtfls lor J * osi earnest]*' am* * : *olemn^v 

*te ail those who cike a. s^ijous interest and who feel the great im» 
ponnr.ee ot the subject to make a special journey to the Bedford 
C Ui.a! : and, above ail tilings, to repeal tin* simple experiments which 
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t have here described. The whole matter ought to be tak?n out 
or the pale of controversy Believing Rud disbelieving should have 
no place in oouneelion with it. It is capable of dem mstrafion 
the eyes and judgment oi every one who may desire to -c satisHeji . 
and who will take the trouble to visit me po ve and oW-* -e K*i 
himself. Why not establish a. scientific pilgrimage to the Fens ot 
Cambridgeshire? Every man who secs the magnitude and the 
logical consequences ot the question ‘ is tno surface t>; sui.td. ng 
%rater horizontal? *’ should make it an important pan of his educa- 
tion to visit at least once in .nis life die old Bedtoru Shi.cc oi Cannl» 
and make such experiments as will for ever satisfy him that the 
surface of the water is not convex, and that therefore, and < i 

mathematical necessity the Eautu is a 1 t.anf.. 

As niauv have expressed, a degree of doui>t that tne curvsnuro 
upon the surface of a Globe 25.000 statute miles in circumference 
amounts to 8 inches in the first mile, ami increase* as the square ot 
♦dm number of miles multiplied >y 8 inches the following quotation 

will be useful : — 

U if a line which crosses the plumb-line at right angles 
be continued for any considerable length 't 'wiii vise above the 
earth’s surface (the card, being glob'd -r). and this rising will be as 
the square of die distance to winch tbe said right fine is produced , 
that is V> «ay, it » raised 8 inches, very nearly, above ibe earth's 
surface at \ mile’s distance ; four times as much, or 32 incites, at tne 
distance of 2 niiles j nine timer- as much, or 72 inches, at the ihstar ce 

of 3 miles, &c. &c.” 

a The preceding remarks suppose the visual ray to be a straight 
line, whereas ou account cf the unequal densities of the asr at 
different distances from the earth, the rays of hgiit arc indurated 
by refraction. The effect of this is to lessen the difference between 
the true and apparent levels, but in such an extremely ■variable 
and uncertain manner that if any constant or fixed allowance is made 
for it in formula or tables, it will often lead to a greater error than 

« qr’ je Author is willing io accompany any specially arrange^ F»»rtv, 
on receiving due notice-addressed « Parallax," care of the Publisher, (Wm. 
Mackintosh), :4, Paiernostcr Row, London. 
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what it was intended to obviate. For though the refraction may 
at a mean compensate for about a seventh of the curvature of the 
earth, it sometimes exceeds a fifth, and at other times does no: 
amount to a fifteenth. We have therefore made no allowance for 
refraction in the forgone formulae/' — Encyclopaedia Bndanlca, article 
Levclliny.'' 

It will be seen from the above that, in practice, refraction 
need not he allowed for. Indeed it ecu only exist when the Iine*of- 
sight passes from one medium into another of different density ; or 
^ here the same medium differs at the point of observation and the 
point observed. The Ordnance surveyors of England have found 
that 1-1 ’2th of the altitude of an object may be allowed for refraction. 
Taking this amount from the different altitudes referred to in the 
several experiments made upon the old Bedford Canal, ir will make 
very little difference in the actual results. For instance, in the ex- 
periment represented by fig. 2. page 6. the top of the ling would be 
reduced 1-I‘2th, leaving it 10 fe'*‘ 6 inches instead of i] feet 
8 inches there given. 

Others no f being .ibie to deny the fie*: that the surface ox" the water in 
the old Bedford and other canals is horizontal, have though' that a solu- 
tion of the difficulty was io be found in sapp.osi: g tho canal tc be a hi:. 1 
ca “ trough ” c«-l into the surface of the earth ; and have considered 
that although the earth altogether is a globe, yet a canal or 
li trough ■* might exist as a chord of the arc terminating at each end. 
Tins however could only be possible if the earth w.:re motionless. 
But the theory which demands rotundity in the earth also requires 
rotatory motion: and this produces centrifugal force. Therefore 
the een irifugal action of the revolving e. : ‘h would of necessity tend 
to throw the waters of the surface away from the centre. This action 
being equal at equal distances; and being retarded by ihe attraction 
of gravitation, which is -sc c.prd at equal distances ; ihe surface of 
everv distinct and euiire portion >f water must stand equidistant 
from the earth’s Centro; and therefore must be convex, or an arc of 
u circle. Equidistance from a centre mean, 5 , in a scientific sense, 
level 1 or convex. Hence the necessity fur using the term hori- 
zontal to dbtingubli between "level” and "straight.” 

^ , n 
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In addition to the evidence already advanced, that, as the surface 

of standing •water is not convex hut horizontal, and that therefore it is 

impossible that the cari'i can he a globe, the appearance : ne 

horizon at sea mar be referred to. lh< sea iicnzon, iv wmit ver 

#1 

distance it mav extend to the. right and ieit of an. observer ov land, 
always appears as a perfectly straight line, os represented by II II ;n 


fig. 3. 


i’l*:. 8. 



Not only docs the sea horizon appear to be straight as i <!• t;S •» 
extends, hut it. may be proved to be so by the following simple 
experiment : — At any altitude above ill a sea evei and opposite ro the 
sea horizon fix a Ion<r board fsnv from six to twelve or more feet in 
length) eilgwr.ys upon tripods or any other -rind of stand. Lafc the 
upper edge uf tlie b >ard be pvrie<f\ suioc »h and trely 1 levelled.*’ 
On placing the eye behind this upper r.lgo and looking over it to- 
wards the sea, the distant horizon will be observed to run perfectly 
parallel with it throughout its whole length ’ If the eye be r.ow taken 
backwards to some distance, ihn: in looking to the right and to 
the left nr considerable angles over the ends of the board, there will 
he no difficulty in observing a b njrih of from ter. to twenty mtieE, 
according to the altitude of the position: tr.d -his whole distance of 
twenty miles of sea horizon will be sivl. n* ,i perfectly straight 
line! This would be impossible if the earth were u globe, and ihe 
water of the sea “level” or convex. In twenty miles there would be 
a curvature c n each side from the centre of ihe distance ot OCi feet ; 
and instead of the horizon touching the hoard aiong its whole length 
it would be seen considerably below the two extremities, as shown in 
the following diagram, fie?. 9. 

Fig. y* 




13 B the upper edge of the board ; 
below the centre C 66 feet in 10 
=66 feet 8 indie?.) 

Jf H were really 66 feet below P 


and II II the horizon depressed 
statute miles (10- x 8 inches 

; what influenee could possibly 


operate to make it appear at I) ? 

A very striking illustration of the horizontal character of the so a 
horizon may bo observed from the high land at the head of Ports- 
moctli Harbour. Looking along (lie Harbour across Spithead to the 
Isle-of-W ight. the base or margin of tho land from the extreme east 
to the "‘Needles in the west appears and ir.av he proved bv the mea-.s 
j u?f * described to bo a perfectly straight line : as shown in tig. 1 0. 



As the Island is ‘22 statute miles from east to west it U evident that 
flic two extremities E and W would be the square of balftb.it distance 
(or II miles) times 6 inches or SO feet below the centre ! As SO feet 
S inches is the amount of declination , which would; exist if the earth 
were a globe such as the Newtonian philosophy affirms it to be, and 
as no such declination, but the very reverse can he proved to exist, 
u follows necessarily that in this important particular that philos- 
ophy is fallacious— false absolutely ! If it be said that upon a globe of 
such magnitude as the earth a declination of 80 feet could not he 
recognised or detected, in the distance between the Lde-ofcWight 
and tiie head of i'or‘$mouih Harbour, the following experiment will 
give ike answer. Let n long" rod or string, 8 S, in fig. 10, be tightly 
stretched and “ levelled” before ihe observer, and raised a little above 
the horizon, so that it cuts the tops of the high lands, or hills, of 
the Island. It vih then be seen that the slightest alterations of 

altitude — the ascents and descents of the various mountain peaks, and 

* * 

tho gradual declinations of the land nl its extrunUit i can all be followed 
and read with the utmost precision. If such gradual and trifling alter- 
ations or differences of altitude can thus be read in relation to the line 



\ 

I 

J 


S S, what can prevent a declination of SO feet in ihe horizon E W 
being detected by the same means ? Hue as such declination 
cannot be detected, the natural conclusion is that it does not exist ! 
As it cnnnoi be found or proved to exist, then the doctrine of 
rotundity is a fallacy In idea, cud an impossibility in fact That 
the earth is a Plane is thus experimentally, logically, and formally 
demonsira Led. 

A few words may here be useful respecting tike suggested 
pilgrimage to the scene of the previously described experiments. 
For ages past our philosophers, with very few if any exceptions, 
have indulged in and been quite content with the practise of 
theorizing or forming hypotheses for >hc purpose of explaining 
phenomena. This has necessitated special experimentation. They 
could not, so long as the) desired « > maintain their theories, he 
fearless and impartial in their search for evidence. Experiments 
and observations special i v suggested were all that could be 
tolerated. To the very last degree is this the case, hi our own day, 
with loo many of our otherwise extraordinarily gif led scientific 
men. W1 at praiseworthy efforts have been made by our Royal 
and other learned Societies, as well as by individual philosophers, 
to arrange aud amply provide, for tho most difficult expeditions 
to various parts of the world: onu what immeasurable, daring 
and noble sacrifice have been shewn by those who have been 
commissioned to carry them om ! After such immense sums have 
, been expended, such risks incurred, such great and fearful sacrifices, 
and the most prolonged physical and mental sufferings and 
deplorable deaths — often cheerfully borne for the sake of science 
and philosophy, but, unfortunately, too often, for ihe purpose of giving 
additional importance, or, if possible, evidence, in support of some 
prevail ng and favourite hypothesis, will they join in a well- 
concerned expedition to that comparatively unknown region, called 
the ik l5i»dfbrd level?’ ^>\ r i! 1 t 1 j ey' see that their acceptance of* 
such a». invitation is only what society has a solemn right to 
expect? The; are looked up to as the very fori of human 
learning: : aud they surely would not feci themselves undignified 
m becoming the Judges and Umpires in so momentous a problem 
as that of whether the Earth is a Globe or a Plane — involved 
as it is in the previous question, is the sutfuce of standing water 
convex or horizontal*? Let them take up the subject with a 
full determination to do it justice, and to settle the question once 
and for ever. Their means are abundant; their time is at 
their own command ; the proper locality is within a few hours 
from London ; the problem to be solved is deeply important, 
and iLc- Author (who may at any time he found through his 
pub-isher), is ready and anxious to join them and to stand or 
lull by the results. 

For the long period of thirty-one years lie has laboured single- 
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handed to bring this important subject before the world : not 
simply bv recording and publishing his conviction*; bur by constant 
efforts in lectures, discussions— both on the platform and in 
local journals, and travelling from place to place — never resting 
longer than a few months in one locality, bat like, as it may be said, 
a sci.'iitjHc or philosophic gypsy breaking up his tent and 
pitching it “ here, there and everywhere ” in order to debate this 
great one? lion, and draw to it the attention of all classes and decrees 
ot intelligence (and as a matter of course In:* hud to bear every po*- 

si ble form of opposition, h ienum tdon ft n amounting 

to threats of violence and personal danger, the foulest misrepresenta- 
tions, the most reckless calumny, and ilie wildest and most, desperate 
efforts to stay hi-; career and count m act hi.-: teachings), but only 
recently and indirectly lus d:e challenge received public and formal 
attention. A perfect stranger, a gentleman whom the Author has 
never yet seer., was so deeply impressed with the truth of what he 
had road in “Z?.*oiic Astronomy," and its vast importance, that 
he determined to do his utmost to bring it to something like a prac- 
tical culmination. He soon found however that upon the breast 
oi Modern Astronomy lay a terrible incubus , — u dead-weight which 
no amount of argument couid Ii 4 r ; a mass o' gravitating cohesion 
which all the truth-love in the wor.d acting conjointly and even 
i.viilrifugaliv could not dissever ; truth, reason, ccnsiiteney and iua‘r. 
niiude of consequence were ail powerless in its presence : but, as in 
all other human combi nations, there was an t'ement of weakness— one 
little point in. the structure \v ns vulnerable. A. sum of money was 
offered to anyone who couid proyc lit e convexity of water, and When 
all other means had failed to draw the attention yf the scientific to 
tin* subject, this one little obtrus've element, self, began to operate 
and an attempt was made to win the prize. Pseudo and meagre 
mid improper as it was, bv its influence the philosophic world hus 
been disturbed. It has drawn and fixed the attention of thousands 
who o her wise would have icujamed in peru uumt orpcsiiion or in- 
ti i. ‘fere, ice ; and the hope uny reasonably be held, ilia; ere long the 
Royal Astronomical and Geographical or erher Societies v\ii] feel it 
iJo-ir duty to step forward and give that aid and attention which the 
subj*?: i most undoubtedly demands. 

r l he gentlemen who so courageously advanced the thousand 
pounds in order u> bring the matter to an issue, although their 
proceedings were altogether faulty and iasufucient io •: ibe purpose, 
rmest thanks of all those who feel that every error is 
inju.ious, and chat truth, alone is the real and abiding friend of 


Part ii, containing some oi the consequences oi the fact that 
the Earth i>- u Plane, is prcpai intj^ferAmblicaiiou. 
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fi Zetetic Astronomy. — During the current peek three lectures have u 
delivered at the Athenaeum, Plymouth, which have excited not a Ittile con 
among the learned of our fellow-citizens. The Lecturer, who has adopted * P ar m 
as the name by which he would be known among the scientific, commenced 
course of lectures on Monday last, the building being crowded with an attentive ° a 
we may had, a critical audience, the subject that was introduced that eveu ? j ’ 

* Earth not a Globe,’ wsb one calculated to excite attention in the minds 0 f *7* 
philosophers or deep thinkers of the present day, and as suea the Lecturer • 
evidently prepared to meet with opposition. * * * We are bound to ad^ 

that he handled his subject with consummate skill ; whether he is right or wi ^ 
we mu6t do him the justice to acknowledge that he possesses all the great 
which characterise a lecturer and a debater, consistently maintaining those princLU* 
which he holds to be correct, founded, us he proves them to be, upon the » , * 
Word of Truth, as established ere time bcaan its course among men. We cab ^ 
attempt even an outline of the lectures ; we have simply to record the fact that e7 
lecture drew a very crowded assembly ; that after each lectuie an animated di 
cussion took place, in which many gentlemen bore part ; and we are free toexnr 
our conviction, without committing ourselves to au absolute belief in the dor.t ri *** 
cuuuciated, that ‘ Parallax ’ proved himself to be equal to the contest on wLirhV* 
had entered. All must admit the Lecturer to have shown that bis studies Hn d W 
researches have been deep, powerful,- aud enduring.”— Fly mouth Herald & Un 
Service Journal, October 6, 18G4. ; „ C( * 

“Zetetic Astronomy.— (After details) we can tell our readers that ‘ Paralb,*' 
is a practised lecturer, a good speaker, a clever debater, and a courteous OD D on!nr 
He has a plausible manner, is thoroughly ‘posted’ in the standard philosophy 
well as the system which he teaches, and is therefore no mean antagonist. Student 
of science may break a lance with him, but judging from his meciiugs at Glouee^ 
and Stroud, we should say that an ordinary man is no match lor him .*’— Stror d 
Journal , October 28, 1865. 0ti(i 

, EAaTH . N *° T lectures on the above subject were delivered th{. 

wei-k in the Royal Assembly Room, Great George Street, Liverpool, by * PamHnv • 

(a gentleman known to the Literary world by a work on ‘Zetetic Astrouomv ' an* 
who came somewhat prominently before the Liverpool public 14 or 15 years Zl 
through the colamns.of the Mercury). The Hall was well filled bv respectable and 
critical audiences. He commenced bis first lecture by comparing the Newtonian 
principle of Astronomy wiih the Zetetic (which must prove all and take nothin^ 
for granted) ; and endeavoured to demonstrate in a comprehensive and logical n an 

earV’ hat , the ..f arth , ,s . D ? 1 a G] ” be but a P l *^e, lhat in fact all theories of tic 
ea th s rotundity are fallacious, and that the followers of Newton and oilier philoso 

pliers had been adopting and believing a • cunningly devised fable.’ The 1 Oct urea 
were illustrated by numerous diagrams and t-xperiments, and Were listened to with 
the greatest attention by all present. ‘ Parallax’ appear, to ha e studLdle 
pecuhant.es of his subject thoroughly, and was frequently warmly appauded 
during the delivery of his lectures .”- Liverpool Mercury, Oct. 3, 1866: P * 

of *pZ r *nS. "° T A GL0HK ~°. n Mo, ‘ dtt ? last a gentleman adopting the nom deplum* 
relaHnn^ln t* a P pr0 Pf® l f. name > SC€ ‘ n S that the basis of his arguments is the 

Vi n 1 f? ^ th - Cr ? par& lel lints- commenced a series of lectures at the Pub. 
whL a system directly opposed to the great Newtonian 

man ,? b { alD . ed amon ^ 8 , t U8 f °r so many years . . .That he is a clever 

man, and has studied the matter deeply, and that he ,s master of his subject and 

verv°DlausIblT nVI T»vf W *7 ’ *f *^*'7 J a ° d hh ar g u ™ ats »re certainly 
notUi » b n T i? M 8 dre5V * ar « e aud,e,JC *b and among those present w'e 

Po fr d A M Rcv * ; 7 the Rev * J * Weddell ; the Rev J. Nixon 

Porter, Alderman Dr. Smith; Councillor Neild and family; Dr. T. S. Smith; - 

Mr 88 StewIr t 811 ^ '\r yand p j Mr * G * Webster and the Misses Webster; Mr. Cooke; 

M : M : Mr ; Greening ; Mr. Potter; Lieutenant Bolton; 

Miss Bolton, Air. G. H. Bolton and family; Mr. II, White- Mr C Bailow- 

.nsign Cartwright : Councillor Silcock; Air. L Cartwright, &c., Ac. 4 Parallax’' 
“S b /- eX P' a ’T S; lhc -? ord - ‘ Ztjtetic >’ which had been adopted because 
L h h7nomrn» h e ,n lh * ,p ^°“ fi . and endeavour to frame a theory to explain certain 
flZ7 r f \7 ??, “broad into the world and thoroughly investigated the subject. 

ibii en/uTd vnf/o 16 f ^ , lecf uroS here follows).- Lengthy and animated discus- 

R e“ v?^ d p n ? °, f ^ an , ks TT paS8ed t0 tbe Lecturer and the Chairman, the 

Sour «?’iT h !l de i C ared he vva8 much 8,ruck wilh the simplicity and 

‘ Parallax^ £ 1)7 th ° hclUr * T had 8t *<* d his views; and after a promise by 

a udience^l isnprs * t * ' T an0t , h , er Vlsit t0 Warrington in a few weeks, the 

a idience dispersed. — Harrington Advertiser , March 24th, 1867. 




[' “ ‘ Parallax ' o.v Zetetic Astronomy. — The gentleman who In* adopted this 
tlQrn dc plume, delivered his first lecture on Monday evening Inst. There was a 
iarge r.nd highly -espcctiible audience — the Hall being crowded. The lecture w?.a a 
hK&r and elaborate exposition (lengthy dttai’s follow*. If we may judge b;.* the 
applause by which some of the Lecturer's arvtrmeuts were eonfiraitd, wc should say 
Uiftt many of those present were ready t3 exclaim, — ‘ Behold a greater than Newton, 
is here ! ' A hot discussion followed, in which the Rtv. J. Nixon Porter and oiher 
gentlemen took part, but * Parallax * maintained his ground.” — Wuifingtcn 
Guardian, March 24 ih, 1867. 

i( Whatever may b e the troth or otherwise of the new system, certain it is that the 
lectures were weil attended, an. I numbers of rhe audience declared themselves coor 


I verts.” — Halifax Guardian, April 13, 1807. 

“ The lectures wc-e repeated r$ Warrington in September, 1868, and were . ree : ded 
over by the Rev. Nixon Porter, Alderman Holmes, ex-mayor, and P, Hylands, Esq., 

I M.P. When the lecturer wan introduced as no stranger to Warrington, hating 

. : visited them on former occasions, giving our. scientific man some pretty hard nuts to 

cri ck, had made statements, and drawn certain inferences, which, to say the le.ist, 

| • were plausible and demanded fair considei&tion. Any man should be fairly beard 
I when he stood upon the foundation of truth, ixnd braved the opposition which was 

l invariably incurred when the current mode* of thought were attacked and attempted 

to be controverted, ff his statement? were false, by all means ict them be exploded ; 
hut, if true- let -is thankfully receive them and ail their consequences, giving to their 
. ’ zealous expounder the credit to which he is entitled. Questions auch as those 
• brought before the toeeting should b* fully consi-le-ed and discis-ied. Every phtlosy- 
i phical inquiry which challenged contradiction must have a good eiTect in causing them 
to think of the various natural phenomena by which they were surrounded, thus im- 
I proving their minds, iocreislng the strength of their understandings, and adding to 
the genera! intelligence of the people. The Lecturer* on rising in reply to the oft- 
I repeated question which had beta p*. s to him, as ict the good or use of his particular 

I ' */5tem of astronomy, even admitting it to be the true one, would *av, at the least, 

’t was of great importanco to h large commercial sad mercantile nation, isuoh as our*, 

! in correcting, improving, ai d rendering far more practicable sr.d safe the art of 
- Bar Ration, on which ihe prosperity of the cocttjry so much depended. It wag also 

r .•*. mcmt important religious question — one scarcely second to any other religious 

Question of the day. At present there, is a great battle going on between religion* 
»)_ and scientific ur^n. the former upholding the astrqribmjfcal truths of the Scriptures, 

] hmd the latter believing in nothing but their own philosophy, which ws* in direct. 
!> opposition to scriptural teachings. Thousands of ’men at % . tle present day declared 


of thi matter; bur. .*.» tcey were wen endowed with sr.se and reason, the import- 
iuce of the' Subject presented itself to them it: all its intensity. if the earth was & 
flube, ftmh-tjju^'sontial principles of modern astronomy were true, religious teschiog 
could rfdl cd to su-;h a state of things, and mast consequently be fuice ; 

but it'j'ontho ctber hand, modern philosophy could be proved to be false, then would 
Ihe religious rhilovophy stand forth as Vgrun.l reality, and show itself as the com- 

r r . • . ■ 1 • V V • i?*.,. T ~ tl . ^ , IT _ 1 \ ^ £ > . 


r!jj> religious philoBOpfrEstaad lortn as a graon reality, anil show itse»i as tne com- 

• . ':prts. s IoA6rsome ; Gzeil^ Master uf the L : a: verse.* He had a few word* 
•xr ; M 7 to the so-cr.licd' 4 free-thinkers’' os the day dj^ise especiaiiy who prided them- 
{ : delves upon having become sceptical in matters ofieligioii. lie would l.avc them to 
**ke care that the word free-thinker' was not misapplied. Tf was very pi ind 
•'tot an uncommon thing for a person to became as great a bigot in this respect as is 
‘f • rr,y otbcc. A free-thinker is not necessarily *n Atheist or a scept’c ; he may or he ussy 


Squire for ibercselvea into every subject, but be could not do other than pity anil 
a -oi03fc despise all tb:«e who profess to be 4 truife-seehers’ and free-thinker*/ and 
*ho jet will only use ihcir powers for the- promotion of religions scepticism. The 
who refuses evidence simply because it muj lead biin* back ‘.o a recognition 
-yvjKnptBr.ri philosophy, and to ihe necessity for a religious or devotional life, is 


{f /-'irtg(cn Mai! of September I9th, 13081- 
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!^Ew At Ui ; ON ZKre-fCC A stronomy.— The geuMemnn who h*» adopted this. 

thirrc delivered his first lecture on Monday evening laBt. There was a 
flirt dc pirtV’C* * . . . ,, . TJ K.in* ..weim-rl^a Tll<» Jftcltfrfl WSd «. 
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TS^m! be We troth or otherwise of tho new lystern, certain U in that the 
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"The & were repented at VAerri^ton in September 1 863 
-ark- ILer Kixon Porter, Alderman dolmes, ex-niayor, and P. Kyla-dt, itsq** 
ir tr VVhen "thu lecturer '-vas introduced as no stMager to Wamogtou, havii-; 
iLtWtbem on former occasion., &h S owi***? 

itel, had made statements, and drawn eerta.n tmereneea, which, to aav the 

ware ’nlnnsible aed dtmancUJ fair consideration. Any man ehonld bo fairly heard 
rrcrc ptnus.me *Y 4 *«n« tlm f>rmosk;oi\ wlttch 
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*,t ifW.p n . receive them and ail clisir consequences, giving uttvcir 

* io i-!i t. Which ho is entitled. Questions cnch as those 


Z'X strength of rheir un^rstandb^ and adding to 

^ »>*W- *•* “£ on rUiojJn r,,. , ,o the ett- 

rented question which had hup pet to him, « to the good or use of hw P^icuUr 
n/item of astronomy, even admitting it to be toe *»»« ■ un . r ou a . i - ' . . "1 * 
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\ rie nee. P.c (the LeObUrrc) bad tun detest respect 

[• fl *hr, e .!t, l 0 Lu!dicn*e the. old theoretical ‘ of thousht, and dare to free, j 
&, ^ire for ihemseites into e'ery subjc cf, bnt he could not *-o other t ^n rtir .a- 
I ^ost dwois- -ill tWe «h* profess to be 4 trulh-seCKtra and free-th.u ; ti S) anal 
| '*» rtuT on-rsc -heir piw* s for the promotion of religions sceptics. . Th* 

I *iaVl:o j afn jag ..vitfccce -imply became it lead hiav bacii to a recognit.on 
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